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land has at last taken formal notice of the heavy 


YORK, THURSDAY, 


NEW 


Bank of Eng 


ain of gold 


FIMHE 
dr 


to this country, and advanced its nominal discount rate 


to 3 per cent. from 2} per cent. The response to this action here was an 

ince in the rates for sterling bills, but the advance was only tempo- 
rary, and the week closes with rates for bills on London at figures 
vhich warrant gold imports. The steamers arriving bring large 


amounts of gold, not less than $5,000,000 having been landed here 
vithin the last six days, Notwithstanding this foreign specie, the New 
\ ial 


k money market has been stringent, and the banks only keep up a 


proper relation between their reserve and liabilities by a contraction of 





ir credits. This contraction last week amounted to nearly $12,000,- 


ooo, and had the effect of still more firmly putting the money market 


in the control of a few wealthy speculators who are also money-lenders. 


for 


. in addition to 6 per 


Chey charged borrowers all manner of “ commissions”’ money- 


of 1 per cent. per day to } of I per cent 


tron 
rom 44 


cent. per annum. Until the Treasury begins its January disburse- 


ments there is little reason to expect rates for loans which are not 


made by these speculative capitalists. In spite of the high rates for 
money, investment securities of all kinds have been strong in price, 
under the influence, first, of the prospective refunding operations of 
the Treasury, which will lower the rate of interest on United States 
bonds; and, second, of the very profitable business of the railroads and 
their large dividends in cash and stock. General trade, where confined 
to legitimate business, continues good and very large in volume. There 
were during the week two important failures in the coffee-trade, the 


aggregate liabilities having been between $3,5c0,cco and $4,000,000 ; 
but these were the result of speculative operations having for their pur- 
pose a control of the price of coffee at a time when production had 


Jy 


fairly overtaken the demand for the article. Silver closed at 52d. per 


ion value here cf the “buzzard dollar” at $0.8662. 





ounce, and the bu 
Congress shows no disposition as yet to touch the silver question; nor 
lias that prompt attention been given to refunding legislation which was 
promised at the very beginning of Congress. 

A sharp correspondence between Senators Bayard and Conkling has 
more than a month ago—that is, 


during the canvass—Mr. Bayard made a speech in Del: 


been published. It appears that 
iware which the 
a charge 


Philadelphia Press of October 29 said contained that Messrs. 


Conkling, Davis, Arthur, Jayne, and Boutwell were present in the Cus- 


tom-house when the famous $267,000 was extorted from Phelps, Dodge 
& Co.,and that they then and there divided the money among them- 


selves. Mr. Bayard wrote to the Press before November 20, pro- 
But Mr. Conkling 


attention to 


nouncing this report “ false and malicious.” had on 
the 13th of November written to Mr. Bayard, calling his 


the 


report, and asking if it was true “in form or in substance.” 
Mr. Bayard answered that this was the first he had heard of it; that 
the report was so “ grossly inaccurate ” as “ to cause the belief that it 
could not have been written by an honest person”; that he did de- 


accrued 


nounce the moiety system and the share that under it out of 
the Dodge case to the Collector, Surveyor, Naval Officer, and informer ; 
and said that “ Mr. Conkling, the senior Senator from New York, was 
understood to have received compensation as their counsel from Messrs. 
Arthur, Cornell, and Laflin for his services and assistance in the trans- 
Tothis Mr. Conkling replied in a very angry tone, complain- 


ing that Mr. Bayard’s explanation of what he did say was “a new, a 


action.” 
quite different and erroneous statement,” also “ of a different nature, 
and, though less injurious, offensive and untrue,” and professing ignc- 
rance of the authorities on which Mr. Bayard relied—namely, evidence 
taken before a committee of Congress and the letter of a Mr. Wood, 
an ex-Treasury official, in the New York Sz of October 27, 1880—and 
asking Mr. Bayard solemnly at the close whether he wished 
To this Mr. he had 


the matter here.” Bayard rejoined that he had n 


Nation. 


“wish ” about “the matter.’ Indeed, it is hard to see what Mr. Conk- 
ling can] e Cx] ted him to ** wish i ul it 

The facts about Mr. Conkling’s connection with the Dodge case are 
that Mr. Dodge testified before a Committee of the House that when 
the moiety men, headed by Jayne and General Butler, were squeezing 
$271,000 out of him, “Senator Conkling was in New York and in 
consultation with these gentlemen, at the time when for two days th« 
question hung whether this thing should be settled or not, and hung 
simply on the fact that Mr. Laflin [the Naval Officer and one of the 
moiety men] said the crime was so enormous that, so far as he was con- 


cerned, he never would consent to settle it short of the p 


ooo. I think Senator Conkling advised him 

“do better’ means tot ike less or more, we do not | \ Judge Davis 
also testified before the same Committee that when called into a private 
room in the Custom-house, to be consulted as District-Attorney by t 


moiety men—that is, the Collector, the Surveyor, the Naval Officer, and 
Javne—as to whether they could forfeit the whole invoice in which t 
alleged fraud occurred or only the items in which occurred—a very 


important question for them—he found “a gentleman” there closeted 
with them whom he was reluctant to name, but did subsequently name 
That gentleman was Mr. Roscoe Conkling. It was not ce situa- 


tion for a gentleman or a Senator, but it was a quite fitting one fora Bo 


inasmuch as the business on hand was the seizure of 


money in which a band of faithful “ workers " had a heavy interest. Why 
the Senator should now be annoyed at having attention called to the m 
ter, itis hard tosee. Heis surely not ashamed of his trade. J e Dav 
testified that at the consultation in question “ Mr. Conkling read th 
statute, and said there could not be any doubt that the true construction 
of the statute wa le of the invoice was forfeited, and tl 


s, that the wh« 


under such a state of facts he thought it the duty of the Collector to 
bring a suit for the entire amount of the invoices instead of the articles 
affected by the fraud.” In another place the Judge said that Jayne ad- 
mitted to him at one interview that the total amount lost to the Gov- 
ernment by the alleged frauds was “ sixteen hundred odd dollars 


he Ho ise b 


Thetestimony was commented on int 


half of the Committee, and, after explaining how the plunder was divided, 
he said that “ how much Senator Conkling got as adviser of the Cus- 
tom-house officers did not appear,” the reason being that the moiety 
men declined to come before the Committee and give information on 


this point. The sum really divided among ials was $65,7 


» oO 1 old tim 
ose good oid umes 


Davis, 


in all, out of $271,000—not a 


7a hoatyepen | ive 


h is 


There was a curious contro 


is 


the outgoing District-Attorney, and Mr. George Bliss, succes 

tbout the District-Attorney’s fee, a matter in which Mr. Bliss said o1 
intimated that the Judge had not acted handsomely, inasmuch as_ he 
had offered to go halves with Mr. Bliss, when Mr. Bliss thought himself 


} 


ot having been finally settled until 


inale 


entitled to the whole amount, the case 1 


Mr. Davis was out to an odious 


business, which the decent part of the public would fain forget, but which 
Fecs y ‘ , > Wo > 1 

no friend of good government ought to forget. Mr. Bayard has done 

} + - ; | ¢ 

the community a service in recalling it 


We have described elsewhere the process by which Boss Kelly has 
een expelled from office. The vote in the Board of Aldermen re- 


ile A 


the press the honors of a re volution, as far as space and 


florid description could 


celved tron 


doit. Kelly immediately offered his place with 


ccessor, who refused to yossession for 


crim politeness to his su 


c take | 
twentv-four hours, showing more consideration for Kelly than Kelly 
himself showed to his predecessor, Mr. Green, inasmuch as he started 


for Mr. Green's office immediately after receiving his appointment on 


something like the double, followed by a large mob. his summary 
method filled Mr. Green's mind, and not unnaturally, with some melan- 
chol flections on the yall amount of consideration with which retir- 








‘Che 


cle up for his 


[Tammany Hall 
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t plorable de pltion of their lo { imita thei iN 
| 
, , " 
h | cribed in one « C s resembling the w ddle of duck, 
; i 
na iso their v I ye o One he ridiculed as a_ barber 
ther as a lager-beer dealer. One of his followers described anothe 


of them as an “unmitigated drunken loafer,” who was made an alder- 


man “to prevent his becoming a tramp.” To appreciate this it must 


be remembered that the four ‘ Judases”” were selected and put into the 


Aldermen _ by 
1 


d without his permission. 


Board of Kelly himself. They could not have been 


elect Chis may give some idea of the pitch 
of contempt for the community to which the Bosses have ittained. 


Kelly's outburst of rage and the gross personal abuse in which he in- 
dulged were, of ccurse, much more violent and unbridled 1 Mr. 
Conkling’s attack on Mr. Curtis in the Republican convention three years 
ivo, but the latter was an equally good illustration of the Boss spirit and 
temper. No Boss can bear oppositi n or dissent from those of his own 
party, and, as a rule, never associates with persons whom he considers 
his equals. He has to be king of his company, and the company is 
almost always made up of dependants and hangers-on. Kelly's are 
probably of a lower grade than those of any other Boss, and when re- 


buked have to be rebuked in the vigorous and plain language of the 


g 
jail-yard and the grog-shop in order to make them understand that 
he 1S ¢ spleased with them. 

Congress has accomplished little during the week beyond the in- 


troduction of new bills, and in both branches the more pressing sub- 


jects of the session have been postponed by measures sure to invite 


prolonged debate and to excite lively antagonism. Senator Randolph's 
bill for the relief of Fitz-John Porter, authorizing the President to re- 


not above colonel on the retired-list, 


store him to the army with rank 
and without pay, 


back | 


office, was brought up on Monday, and led at once to a clash of consti- 


and also reviving his right to vote and to hold 


tutional views which made it seem prudent to accept a substitute 
In the House, 


pro- 
posed by Mr. Dawes. ‘This was passed by a party vote. 
Senator Morgan’s concurrent resolution to provide for the counting of 
the electoral vote was called up by Mr. Bicknell, who would have passed 
it under the previous question, but found the Republicans prepared to 
filibuster till the 4th of March if necessary, and was obliged to permit 
debate. Mr. Robeson bore the brunt of it on the Republican side with 
his usual ability and clearness of statement, and dextrously put himself 
on firm ground by confessing that during the abnormal period of re- 
construction the party had made many unfortunate precedents which 
ht to be disregarded—the “ twenty-second joint rule ” among them. 


oug 
. o 


He fenced a good deal over the constitutional right of the Vice-Presi- 


dent to mix judicial with his ministerial functions in counting the vote, 
but when pushed to the wall asserted with Chancellor Kent that that 
officer must “ decide himself the questions which govern his ministerial 
subject to revision by any competent tribunal which Congress 


with the 


ictions,” 
1 its legislative capacity, assent of the President, may ap- 
point; and in the absence of any such provision his decision is irre- 
versible. All sorts of hypothetical cases involving fraud and error were 
submitted to him for his discomfiture, but they were irrelevant except 
and peril of the present unregulated 


procedure, which everybody acknowledges. 


Ss Witnessing the inconvenience 
rhe resolution was, in de- 


Puesday, giving way to Mr. Wood's 


spair, temporarily withdrawn on 


Refunding Act. 

fo our mind the Republicans are perfectly right in demanding 
that that shall be effected by bill which it is now sought to enact 
by concurrent resolution, in evasion of the President's assent; and 
tle resolution is so objectionable in itself that resistance to it can- 


Moreove Be 


e that the result of 


not be justly stigmatized as_ obstructive. there is no 


matter, because it is inconceivabl 


Nation. 
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the late el m should be reversed or in any way impaired, so that 
tner iS an ple time to pt fect a measure as substantial and 
o he Constitution itself We n nN pert ctly sure t 
{ l d Cor ess Wl ot have be ) 1 retul - 
mn L « Hou have the power of re the vote of ; 
Phe pat ( ections to Mr. E munds’s p ! the 
Presidential election was still uncertain no longer exist, 
prising that the South particularly is not ready fora settlement wi 
puts on each State the burden of deciding disputes which rende1 
than one set of returns possible. Mr. Robeson acutely pointed « 


Morgan-Bic knell resolution embodies two conflic ting theo: 
] 
i 


of Constitutional authority for the proposed judicial functions of Con- 
gress. In the case of single returns the affirmative vote of one Hous 
Outwe ighs the neg itive vote of the othe rt; whereas in the case of pl i! 
returns, the negative vote of one House outweighs the affirmative oj 
the other. 

1 


Civil-service reiorm 


las received passing attention in the Se: 


through a resolution of Mr. Pendleton’s referring that portion of 
President's Message which related to it to the “ Select Commit‘e 
Examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service,” and instructing t 
committee “to report at an early day, by bill or otherwise.” The fact 
that it was left to a Democrat to offer this resolution will not be over- 
looked. Significant, too, is the phraseology of the abstract of th 


recommendations, e.g., “the absolute freedom of cfficial 


President's £ 


subordinates in refusing all demands upon their salary for political pur- 
poses, and in resisting all atte mpts to coerce their political action’ 

form of statement which has all the weight of an argument. Eq 
forcible is the text of the resolution of the South Carolina House to 
which we alluded last week, and which unfortunately was killed in the 
Th 
request d and instructed, res | ectively, “to urg 


Senate. State’s Senators and Representatives in Congress wet 


e Congress to take such 


measures as may be expedient for the reformation of the civil service, 
so that tenure of office under the general Government may no lon; e 
be dependent upon party success, nor subject to levy by means of force 

pecuniary contributions to any political party, and so that capacity and 
caaracter shall be the one test of fitness for office, and the sole but cer- 


tain guarantee of its tenure.” 


Pual 


A Philadelphia copyright scheme has made its appearance at Wash- 
ing 


been referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


ton in the shape of a petition for an international copyright law, which 
It is pro- 


i 
ike it lawful for any citizen of the United States to buy from 


posed to m 


the foreign author the copyright of any literary, dramatic, or artistic 
provided the copyrighted article shall be wholly manufac- 
tured in the United States, published here, and be for sale here within 


produc tic mn, 


two months after the date of the publication abroad ; in the case of 
translations the limit is extended to four months; and in that of drama- 
tic compositions to six months from the date of the first representation 
abroad. The bill also provides that these privileges shall not be ex- 
tended to countries which do not concede similar privileges to the United 
States, and shall cover only publications issued after the passage of the 
bill. 
under this law to any one not a citizen of the United States shall work 
a forfeiture of it, and that it shall be thereafter lawful for any one to sell 
To judge by 


Another section declares that any assignment of copyright secured 


or print the article as if no copyright had been obtained. 
the provisions with regard to dramatic works, the bill must have been 
very hastily drafted, as it seems to confound dramatic compositions 
\ith representations of dramatic works; but a more serious objec- 
tion is the extremely short space of time which must elapse between 
the publication of general works of literature abroad and the publi- 
cation here. 
sure of a market, it might be possible to make an «arrangement in 
advance with publishers in the United States; but in all other cases 
the time is ridiculously short, and would force the author to sell his 
This, however, would perhaps 


For authors of ‘established reputation, whose books are 


copyright on the publishers’ terms. 
he regarded by certain Philadelphia economists as a very good re- 
ult. 


delphia, and its ostensible purpose seems to be akin to that of the treat) 


The petition has some very good signatures outside of Phila- 
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ich is understood to be under discussion between the British Gov- 


nment and our own. The great advantage of settling the matter by 


is from the 


ty is that it will not be subject to constant modificatio 


‘of rival publishing houses upon Congress. 


‘nressure 


rrand jury of the United States Court at Richmond have in- 


[he sie 
cted several judges of election for refusing to receive the votes of per- 


ns who presente d 


tax-receipts alleged to have been illeg ily issued 


om the State Auditor's office. dhe law of Virginia makes these re- 





jpts a necessary qualification for voting, and Judge Hughes stated in 
eply to questions propounded by the grand jury that, although not 
igned by the Auditor in person, the receipts in question were legal, and 

it judges of election ought to be very careful how, on account of tech- 

il difficulties, they deprived citizens of the right to vote. He was 
further of opinion, according to the 7/zmes correspondent, that the 
orand jury should take into consideration and act upon the well-settled 

id salutary principle that the acts of public officers must be presumed 
to have been rightly and legally done until the contrary is made to ap- 
pear; and also suggested that judges of election were bound to act 
upon this maxim at the polls. The defence of the indicted men seems 
to be that the receipts were signed by special tax-collectors appointed by 
State Auditor Massey (a Readjuster); that the law was not observed by 
\lassey in commissioning these officers, and that before the election one 
Judge Clopton had issued an injunction restraining the collectors from 
issuing any new tax-receipts on this very ground. Upon this éonstruction 
of the law most of the judges of election throughout the State ignored the 
disputed tax-receipts. The action of the grand jury has aroused some 
of that fierce passion of which the Richmond press has an abundant 
supply for every proper occasion. The lM’Azg says that it has “ no pa- 
tience with these Thugs and demons, no matter whether they call them- 
selves Southerners or Virginians.” Thugs and demons are, it insists, 
“the enemies of mankind,” and it calls for “ the heavy hand of force” 
to be applied to them, on the further ground that they can apparently 
“neither be taught by human reason nor touched by human sympathy.” 
“ This is no time,” it very justly observes, “this is no country, for free 
men to whine and fawn at the feet of the foes of freedom and _ political 
equality.” 


A singular spectacle has been witnessed during the week on the 
northern border of the Indian Territory. A colonizing expedition, 
headed by one Payne, and consisting of recruits gathered from many 
States under a sort of military discipline (being divided into eight com- 
panies, with a major in command, and not lacking a chaplain), endeav- 
ored to enter that part of the Territory to which the Indian title has 
been extinguished in favor of the Government, and which now goes by 
the name of Oklahoma, from Kansas. Unfortunately they were watch- 
ed and accompanied in their movements by a cavalry force across the line, 
whose commander warned them not to enter in defiance of the President's 
proclamation. Although their answer was defiant, and they declared they 
would proceed at all hazards unless stopped by act 6f Congress, they 
wisely chose an east and west line of march in place of a southerly one. 
What made their situation all the more harrowing was the reports that 
at a little distance trains were going in by the fifties, while from Texas 
and Arkansas other squatters were entering unopposed, so that the fat 
of the land would be occupied before they could arrive on the scene. 
The fact that many of them had abandoned Western and Southern Kan- 
sas almost in a starving condition, on account of severe droughts, seemed 
in their eyes to establish their right to disregard the President’s authority ; 
but their incapacity to cope with the troops gradually told upon thei: 
nd a cool head 
Not a 
among them have been convicted of previous trespassing, and have 


spirits and their organization. Payne was deposed, : 


among them was despatched to Washington for relief. few 
been fined for it, but harsher treatment seems necessary for these law- 
breakers. 
diery in Ireland might have done, and doubtless with that confidence in 


They held religious services on Sunday as Cromwell's sol- 


a kind Providence which led a ruffian’s mistress the other day in this city, 
after furnishing him with red pepper for the policeman’s eyes, to bid him 
trust in God and he would probably pull through. 


The Nation. 


.) 
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Lord Granville has written a letter to Mr. Lowell on the subject ot 


the Fortune Bay outrage and the dispute that has grown out of it, 
which seems to show that there is no reason why the difficulty should 
not be amicably settled at an carly da Over a year iro the British 
Government conceded that “ if a local law has been inadvertently passed 
which is in iny cle yree oF respect t Val ce vith the right: conferred 
ona foreign DP r by the Treaty, the correction of the mistake commit 
ted, at the ear St perl d that its existence ll have been ascertained 
and recognized, is a matter of in itional obligation Lord Gran- 
ville now says that England will be gl a to pay the damages ¢ aused by 


the Fortune Bay mob, and at the same time joint establish- 


suggests a 


ment of regulations under which the subjects of both Governments shall 
have the full and equal enjoyment of any fishing which under the Treaty 


Hi 


Treaty the right to fish “in commen with British subjects 


is to be used in common by them. insists, however, that under the 


means the 
right to fish subject to any reasonable local regulations to which British 


fishermen are subject. He therefore takes exception to the opinion ex- 


pressed in Mr. Evarts’s letter to Mr. Welsh of September 28, 1878 


“ that the fishery rights of the United States conceded by the Treaty of 


Washington are to be exercised wholly free from the restraints and 
a 

regulations of the statutes of Newfoundland.” Whether a treaty right 

to fish “in common ” means that there shall be no local regulations, o1 


whether it means that any local regulations must be reasonable, seems 


an abstract point hardly worth further discussion, particularly as ou 


fishermen are never likely to take the same view of the reasonableness 
of such regulations as that taken by the Canadian fishermen. As long 


as the matter is unregulated by treaty there will always be room for dis- 
blist 


pute on this head, while a commission could easily establish rules which 


should be binding indifferently on all parties. 


s 


ut Irish news. The Gov- 
ernment seems to be at last really alarmed by the progress of tl 


From England there is litle or no news | 
, 
ie Land 


League in making its authority felt and obeyed. It is reported to have 


established a sort of zwferzum in imperto by issuing licenses to traders 


’ — , } J j ‘ * 
and dealers as a certificate of good standing, by trying and sentencing 


S BK 
persons to be * Boycotted,” and by establishing courts for the trial of 
disputes between members, and by prohibiting the payment of any rent 
beyond the “ Griffith valuation.” We believe all this is much exagye- 
rated, but the Irish mind is in a condition now when small incidents 
make very big stories, and, of course, every Land-Leaguer is much in- 
terested in spre: ding wonderful accounts of the power of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Forster is said to be at last thoroughly alarmed, and to have 


insisted in the Cabinet on coercive measures, which it is now rumored 


will be resorted to by royal proclamation in advance of the meetit g ol 


Parliament. Of course the only coercive measure which can be resorted 


to in this way is arbitrary arrest or the suspension of the habeas corpus, 


which Parliament would subsequently cover by an act of indemnity. 
There can be little doubt that nothing would be so effective at so little 
cost of money and suffering. It would probably send all the minor 


‘ 


1 
Land-Le aguers f 


ying in twenty-four hours, and relieve the peasantry 
from the of an odious and demoralizing It is still 
asserted, but with diminished confidence, that Messrs. Bright and Cham- 
r like coercion is atte mpted, 


rie 


pressure tyranny. 


berlain will resign if anyt! 


& 





A thorough- 





going land-tenure bill will certainly be introduced when Parliament 


meets, providing for what is called the “ three f’s ""—fair rents, fixity of 


s 


tenure, and free sal 


Colonel Gordon, of Chinese fame, has been travelling in Ireland, 








ind has published his observations. He gives an appalling account of 
the <« ition of the peasantry on the wild, windy, and wet western 
coast, and makes the proposal that the Government should buy out 
several counties, at a cost of $400,c00,000, for reasons similar to those 
which caused the purchase of negro freedom in the West I: dies, and 


convert the whole into a crown estate. This is, of course, extravagart 


and impracticable ; but the eagerness with which even the most absurd 
plans for solving the Irish problem are listened to by the English pub- 
lic shows that it has at last taken hold of the English mind, and that the 


solution is near at hand 








‘The 


inl * ) } boo. 
i % 1} {k ha { } re- 
. lt it ul OVer Lhe ¢ \ it the 
| rep! ited « r t last four 
is | I i if t publ 1 tl t t to ac- 
cept le of t persons | out of of lor it 
m 1) ic t 1 tl t tl m } hic] he ; heen ot ¢ t of office 
no that a reformer fond of perfect methods could desire. Kelly 
has, in fact, been ousted by a lib 1 and effective use of his own arts, 
or, in other words, | what is known in the political world as a 
( | ) uly, the finar | officer or Comptroller of the city 
is yp inted | the Mavor, | .% 1 the ¢ ent of the Board of 
Ald } :, | hi ng animat lb 1 fr | constant d ! to have 
the best tinable man in that plac is in ail other places. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, however, the Board of Aldermen do not take this lofty VIEW 


of their duties Tr} majority do not think of themselves iS put in office 
in order to watcl r the interests of the city, but in order to see that 
{ nd the party or section of the party from which they received 


Con 


no nomination of the mayor’s for any office secures confirmation unless 


their nomination get their proper share of the patronage. equently 


son nominated is the one whom the party managers have selected 
the 


Kelly was made Comptroller four years 


the per 
and this person, it is needless to say, 


person best fitted for tl 


for the place, is hardly ever 
1¢ p! ee 
not be 


ago cause he was a person who in any enterprise requiring cha- 


racter, capacity, and experience would have been thought of for a high 


financial trust; in fact, his appointment, considering his history and 
intecedents, would, in any department of human activity except “ poli- 
He 

was chief of the Tammany Society ; and 


he maintenance or 


tics,” have had the air of a burlesque. was made Comptroller be- 


cause he the business of the 


lammany Society is not t defence of any body of 


political doctrine, or the support of any particular line of policy, but the 


procurement of as many places as possible in the municipal service for the 


. known as “ workers ” or “ the boys,” whointhe various wards 


» most skilful in managing primary meetings and drawing out votes 


on election day. Whoever is able to convince “the boys” that he is 


the man who will enable the greatest number of them to live out of the 


y, is sure of their support, and their support makes him the 
the Tammany organization, and gives him the 


leading man of best 


chance of managing city affairs; or, in other words, makes him the city 
Boss When Boss he distributes the nominations through the ma- 
chinery of a county convention; receives and disburses the enormous 
sums levied by way of assessments, first, on persons nominated for city 
offices as a condition of their nomination, and, secondly, on the persons 


y in office; but of these sums, we believe, he renders no account 


whatever. In addition to this he sees that the heads of departments 


whom he has put in their piaces, either by direct selection of his own 


or in virtue of a bargain with rival interests, discharge their obliga- 


tions to him in the matter of employing his henchmen in subordinate 


| It will thus be 


places. seen that, merely as Boss, Kelly was the head 
of a vast machine, and that his Comptrollership added little or no- 


thing to the dignity or emoluments of his position. It was valuable 


mainly as a his followers would under- 


sign of his power which 


tand and appreciate and asa means of directly 


controlling the patron- 


d seeing that it was distributed judiciously and according to con- 
tract 
he Board of Aldermen, as at present constituted, is simply an in- 


strument for preventing the mayor from having the patronage all to 


himself. It has no real connection with the administration of city af- 


fairs in any sense in which the inhabitants of the city are interested in 
cit It occupies itself in seeing that the mayor carries out the 
ay } its made by the Boss, and, therefore, to enable the mayor to 
overcome and repudiate and oust the Boss it was necessary to offer the 
Tamn | ine mething in the way of patronage which would be 
better for them than anything they were likely to get from the Boss. 
Phis is substantially what Mayor Cooper did. He promised the Tam- 


many aldermen that if 


they confirmed the nomination of some one in 


Kelly's place they would not suffer, but would gain something by the 
ult \ccordingly four of them, now known in political parlance as 
Judases,”” joined the Republicans and anti-Tammany men in expel- 


Nation. 


| Number So 


/ 


ling their old chief from his office and putting a new man in his plac 


ellent appointment, but the public n 


. at nas P al} } : 
nis superiority to Kelly had nothi: 


do with getting him into Kelly's pla The “ Judases ” were not jn- 
fluenced in the least by that consideration. What influenced them 

the fact that th: y were to 1 ake something person lly by the ch 
Kelly and his friends say that they got their reward in money, by t 
direct receipt of a portion of what is called in “ politics” a “ bood 
which appears to be a corruption fund of considerable amount; but t 


I 
we do not believe. The probabilities are that they are simply to hav 


something good in the way of offices either for themselves or some of 


their followers, who will either divide their salary with them or help them 


in some way in their political career. In searching for the motives 


the class who govern the city the investigator is greatly assisted by t 


it the 
eS / 


fact th: primum mobile is always known to be personal gain; t 
rected are the amount and 
An ordinary New York ald 


man would be much amused if you were to try to influence his vote | 


points to which analysis has to be d 


channel t] rough which it is to come. 


showing that it would contribute to make the city a more comfortable and 
cheaper dwelling-place. 


ment of this sort is drawn has long ago vanished from the mind of tl 


Phe conception of duty from which an argu- 


class who make municipal politics their business. 
There is another feature in the affair to which we wish to direct at- 
tention. Not only was Kelly’s expulsion from office obtained by m« 
which, however warrantable under the circumstances, do not either in- 
dicate or promise any permanent improvement in municipal admiiist 
tion, but by means which in some degree indicate or promise a « 


} 


tain deterioration in municipal administration. One of the condit 
of good administration is that the chief executive officer shall have 

responsibility firmly fixed upon him by being allowed to select his ch 
subordinates, such as the heads of departments. Under the charter t! 

New York mayor has this power, but by a device the Tweed Ring re- 
sorted to—we forget now for what purpose—the terms of a 
the num- 


ber) expire a fortnight before the new mayor comes into office. Kel! 


number of the principal subordinates (the comptroller among 


when he procured the nomination and election of Mr. Grace for th 
mayoralty, knew that his term in the comptrollership would expire be- 
fore his own mayor came into office, but he relied on the inability of 

| 


Mayor Cooper to get anybody confirmed in his place by the Board o;: 


Aldermen, and his own consequent ability to hold over until his ow: 


his eh- 


mayor came in on the Ist of January and reappointed him. 
pectation has been disappointed in the manner we have described | 
means of a successful “dicker,” and Mayor Cooper has thus been en- 
abled to fill the most important places in the city government cne fort- 
night before the new mayor's term begins. Consequeatly the ne 
mayor, Mr. Grace, will be enabled to escape all responsibility whatev« 
and will have an excellent precedent to justify him in playing, or at- 
We do not use t! 


The means resorted to in order to 


tempting to play, a similar trick on his successor. 
term trick as a term of reprobation. 
get rid of Kelly have, in the present condition of the city, most of th: 
justifications of the deceptions practised on the enemy in'time of war. 
They consist in the tricking of a trickster, the deception of a knave, the 

But the tricks of war be- 
ey are intended to prepare 


laying of an ambuscade for a ruthless foe. 
long to an exceptional state of things. ‘Tl 
for and lead to the restoration of good faith and loyalty in the regulation 


of human relations. The devices by which Kelly has been ousted, « 


the other hand, and over the success of which the country is rejoicing, 
have been practised in the ordinary working of the machinery of gov- 
ernment, and have no end to their use marked out in advance, and 


‘ly to be used next year and the year after in the ser- 


vice of villany than of righteousness. It is pleasant to know that Mr. 


are more like 


Grace has been deprived of the power of carrying out the bargain wit! 
But it is 
not pleasant to remember that four years hence some other Mr. Grace 


Kelly by which in all probability he obtained his nomination. 


may bring to naught a “ popular rising” in favor of reform by a simi! 
piece of strategy at the end of his term. In fine, we do not find that 
Kelly's career, odious as it appears, has stimulated the popular desir: 
for such radical treatment of the municipal problem as will take cit) 
government out of politics, and make the Boss régime, if not impossible, 





much more difficult than it is. 
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There is still another aspect of Kelly's case which seems hardly to 
eive the attention it merits. As Boss, it is estimated by the New 


York Herald, which has very thoroughly explored the Boss system, that 


4 1 ] 4 : . - . {i os 4 
y assessments on candidates for city offices—that is, the sums thev are 


called on to pay towards “ expenses ” 


and assessments on their salaries after their election—there passes into 


when they receive the nomination, 


the Boss’s hands an annual revenue, of which he has to render no ac- 
int, of from $130,000 to $150,009 a year, exclusive 


he hangers-on called 


of the subscrip- 


yns of t members of the “General Committee,” 


who expect to get office. Kelly's enemies Say that the outlay for the 
election expenses is not over half the receipts, and this, even if an ex- 
aggeration, indicates that in three or four good years a Boss may, with- 


out stealing a cent from the city treasury, as Tweed did, realize what is, 





class from which Bosses usually come, a handsome 


fora man of the 





fortune. Now, this levying of assessments on candidates and office- 
holders is simply a slightly-disguised sale of the offices, not exactly at 
auction to the highest bidder, but to selected purchasers at a fixed 


It sends, however, steadily ] 


price. to become a sale to the highest bid- 
The drift of political practice in this city, as in other places, is 
like ly 


e contribution to the campaign fund, without regard to other con- 


der. 


towards giving nominations to candidates who are to make a 


lar 


siderations; and in places like New York, where a nomination by one 


r 
db 


party is as good as election, of course there is a constant temptation to 


who among 


find out g the aspirants to public office is willing to pay 
the best price for the realization of his desires, and let him have the 
The as 


of paying 


place. sessments on salaries after election are simply a 
mode the 
like the purchase of pianos and sewing-machines on the _instal- 
Of course the of the 


) produce a sense of property in the offi 


price adapted to persons of small means, 


ment system. effect transaction on the mind 


of the office-holder is t ( 


and to present its tenure to him as dependent not on his manner of 


performing its duties, but on his punctual payments of his dues to the 
Boss, and then to make the attempt to apply the rules of private busi- 


ness to the transaction of public business seem odd, fantastic, ‘‘theo- 


The lesson that we should like 
that 


the system on which he has battened and grown into “great propor- 


retical,” and, finally, a little ridiculous. 


to see the public extracting from Kelly’s career is, therefore, this : 
tions” in this city differs in degree only, and not in kind, from that 


which the Republican party has established in the State at large, and 
Mr. 
Kelly differs from Mr. Conkling, or any other State Boss now existing, 


which some managers are trying to introduce into other States. 


in having at command an unusually large body of voters who no 


pay 
direct taxes, but have a great mass of taxable property within their 
reach, and are more ignorant and manageable than the bulk of country 
voters. But a civil service, such as the Federal and State.civil service 
now is, officered by “workers,” and holding their places through party 


services and the payment of pecuniary contributions, is simply an earlier 





and less aggravated stage of municipal boss-ship. Such a system natu- 


rally produces Bosses. It can only be managed successfully by one 
man, and by a man of peculiar temper and capacity, and it involves 
necessarily the gradual disappearance from view of the interest of the 


community as the main object of government. 


THE PROPOSED RELIEF OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
FIRE recommendations of the Attorney-General on the subject of in- 
- but it 


long since there has been any general discussion of the condition of busi- 


termediate Federal courts are not by any means new is SO 


ness in the Supreme Court, or the means of relieving that tribunal of 
the pressure upon it, that they come with the force of novelty, and the 
President refers to them in his Message as if such suggestions had never 


Lat 


is, substantially, that 
a Federal Court of Appeals, intermediate between the Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts and the Supreme Court, shall be formed, for the purpose of 
curtailing the number of appeals taken to the latter tribunal, and ena- 
bling it to clear off the alarming accumulation of arrears upon its calendar. 


been heard of before. The Attorney-General’s plan 


This can be done, he says, by adding to the number of Circuit judges, 
who have under the present law the jurisdiction of a Supreme Court 


. , 
Second, where 


justice on circuit, though not themselves members of that court. 


increase of Circuit judges (one in each Circuit, except the 


The Nation. 
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| 











i ease of two 1s recomme nded would pi wide means by which in- 
termediate courts could be formed consisting of two Circuit judges and 
the justice of t Supreme Court assigned ‘to t circuit; t District 
judges being auth d to sit in case of the absence or disability of one 
of the “An appellate court of such a character ¢ 1 safely n- 
vested with a very large jurisdiction; and it would seem to me tl 
no appeal should be permitted theretrom unless t dispute 
should exceed $10,c00, or unless the judges themsel { ter- 
mediate court should certify that the case was one of difheult 
that it might properly be argued in the Supreme Court 

This seems to differ very little In p! iple tron ribillt reo! 

the Judiciary of the United States” brought for rd Wasl ton 
some four years age With the ippro } t wos } 9 { ‘ { 
the judges of the Supreme Court. That bill el e ¢ t d 
District Courts in one, made this new court a court of 1 re- 
stricted appeals to cases above ten thousand dollars, t ’ nvoly 
ing a construction of the Constitution, of a treaty, or of a law of t 
United States, and to cases “ where the court shall certify that the ad- 
judication involves a legal question of sui mport to rec 
that the final decision thereof should be 1 by t Sup! e Cor 
A‘comparison of these two proposals shows that ( chat 

in principle is that in the Attorney-General’s pi rect dations 
the saving clause reserving the right of appeal in all cases i vi 
questions of constitutional and treaty law at fede tutes is 


omitted, and the right of appt il, even, in such ¢ s is placed at tl 


discretion of the intermediate tribunal. It 5 to 1 t su 
scheme as this involves too abrupt and radical a departure from th 
established principles on which justice is administered in this country 
to admit of approval, much as we sympathize with the general objects 
in view The effect of it would undoubtedly be to eat 
clearing the docket of the Supreme Court, but it would do so at th 
risk of clearing away at the same time much of t ( t\ 
power of the court, and of introducing great contt 1 
itself. 

In the first place, it is a very serious objection to 1 rt t of 
appeal discretionary with the court which tries the case that it has 
never in the long history of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence been tried in 
practice, and this fact we may fairly infer is based upon some good rea- 
son. There is sometl r, it must be confess« 1, rather start ne in the 
bare notion of any ccurt having a despotic power « e right of ap- 
peal, allowing it in some cases, refusing it in ers, Which to the ordi- 
nary mind may seem absolutely undistinguishable or ly a thou- 
sand years, in England and America, it has been the boast of the com- 
mon law that the meanest suitor whose rights were i ded was entitled 


to tl correction of errors committed in thé trial of his case, by the 

court of last resort. ‘To permit inferior judges to cut suitors off or ad- 
: } } | h . } ’ . + ’ . 

mit them to this privilege at their arbi ry ciscre 1 IS al iovation 


: an ‘ . rAn«cr metic al “VT } ‘ , n : 2 7 
which ought to have strong practical considerations of convenience if 


it is to be adopted But examinat of t probable effect in 
; 7 } ; } } anal a . 
practice of such an innovation show that \ e the onlv advantage 





secured would be the clearance of the docket of 1! 


the practical disadvantage ould be enormot i reat desidera- 
ian: See seer Some ] a ake al } . ib all ts 
tum i VY yuUCICla ‘> rISt iin Cit > S$ ol ( urls i it DD 
of ¥ } ? - ] ! 
uniform, and this is secured and guaranteed in Englan 1 th 
In; ' oe caaeeiaeil . sath = 
United States by t night ! ppeal. \S long uitors and law- 
yers understand that question of | can be taken up to tl 
iF . or ’ 
hignest ¢ this makes the 1 s of law laid n pyt highest 
‘ ! fone .  _— cs sare =. 
court bint O Merior cK ts, and, so far as the law is settled by 
, ‘ d 
the highest puts an end to litig VO ¢ cares to contest 
a ho: lien 2 A } " mntict } 1), 
i point ol i Knows ina \ t ac ion must a Ib 
ve ee Ek iat } se ‘ 
\ no the ment of ullimat ippe depe ent u ») the discretion ol 
intermediat t, this certainty nd no one wil that there is tox 
much of it in our law) would no er exist The discretion, it must 
ee } . : } Noor f See .h aaa 
be remembered, is not the discretion of a single court, but of many 
} — nae, } ar Pe ! } ay ee 
as there are circuits in the United S 5, and it may | connadenthy ane- 
. ) . . } — m1) “1 i ai ‘eC 
ticipated that this discre n will be differently administered in the diffe; 
> "Tk } } } . H : " y dry 1 wt yee 
ent circuits. There will be a different discretion in Boston, in St. | is, 





al New Yor in one circuit the juages Ww ll think a case of “ such ciffi- 
culty” that it may be properly certified to the Supreme Court, because 
several eminent counsel are engaged in it; in another circu.t because 








+] ' 9 larce an 
! rge a 
» } rY t 
i ‘ s i ' ! tim 
; ’ tu ; ] i] - 
| } pp ‘ 
7 ' 
( . 
( ( ( 
| 1 rt i ( ( 
f ( : r} ( t { 
‘ I re 
t 1 Li Tyre l } ‘ | ~ cr ¢ 
E 
7 ] 
l Ould t I tind ement int 
I I peal n r ior int I oul 
eir de it least thin the limits of 
own ju t 
\] ) ‘ t curt t t t ime process we uld be going if | 
forward. Under the present system the decision of the Supreme Court 
( 4 ent | further litigation of the question involved, but not 
» under the new systen Che judges of the other circuits, know- 
for example t] there one rule of la at Washington and 
other in the Circuit Court at New York, and having the choice 
tween the two, would In a similar case grant the ngnt ol appeal 
( ceny t > the liked or ¢ liked the re spec tive rules. For, as 


said just now, under the present system it is not mere respect 
oupreme Court which induce 
them as 


final 


nions and treat 
It is the 


' ’ Th ] ? 
Circuit judges to follow tf 


binding 


ill over the ibsolute and power 


which resides in the Supreme Court to enforce its decisions that 
compels them to do so. Under the new system this would disappear, 


except in that limited number of cases in which the right of appeal 


reserved owing the amount of money involved is $io,- 
safe to assume that this large limit would of itself strike 


ths of the 


000. It IS quite 


it the roots of nine-tei ppeals now taken; so that in nine- 


1) 
would 


courts the new Circuit Court 
But the right of 


tenths of the cases in the 


be the court of last resort. appeal, discretionary in all 


other cases, is an absolute right if involved. At the same 


S10,000 art 


time precisely the same questions are every day involved in cases where 


$50 are at stake and where the suit is brought to recover hundreds of 
thousands. Under the proposed system the $10,000 case must go up 
} 


to take it there, while the 


Now, let 


Court th parties cnoose 


to the Supreme 


50 case need not go up if the judges do not wish it to go. 


oS 


us suppose that after a rule of law has been established in a circuit for 
. long time by the denial of the right to appeal, so that all suitors and 


la ers regal | it as final nd un hangeable, a case arises which in- 


volves this same rule of law, and also the sum of $10,000. An appeal 


takes its own view of the law and 
not 


be allowe d, tne 





mu 


upsets the rule, and declares that it is ind never has been law. 
Under these 


far as the particular case is conce 


circumstances 


the Supreme Court decides the matter so 


rned, but whether in future cases of 


invol the same rule of law, the court of review 





ing $10,000, but involvin; 


} 


will follow the Supreme.Court or its own previous decisions, will still be 


a matter of choice with the inferior court. 


All this shows that the effect of the introduction of the discretionary 
right of 


] 


appeals in these intermediate courts will probably be to creat 


the same 


vreat confusion and uncertainty, and at time to make the 
Supreme Court a weaker court than it now is, a result which would be 
depi ible It seems to us that a ». 7 i zon of an scheme of re- 
is that the rzgA¢ of appeal to the Supreme Court should ne 
( e in which it now exists. Che real secret of diminish- 
the number of final appeals is to make the intermediate court 
" g on i t can r iv ad DV creat i De hn of es 
1 1 circuit, as this bill proposes. Wi ot ere of tl a 
vility of the $10,000 limit. This is, however, quite > objectiona- 
the d ( ht of appeal. It is undemocratic and gross] 
r that the t of ap | should be governed by such a test to 
he Supreme 1 tribunal of last resort only for thy liti- 
;, But what we desire to insist upon: chiefly here is the confusion 


nd uncertainty which the scheme would introduce. 
State 


There are alre dy 


in the Union; to have three would 


the theory that the 


o systems of law in every 
ve unbearable Notwithstandin 


ss 


r?rw.y 


The Nation. 
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circuits folloy Live ules of law laid dow n by the Sta 
( ts, re absolutely bound by the decisions of the Supren 
t d the re it is now that in this city, in ol siderable number 
es, the verdict i law-suit will be for the plaintiff or defendant ac- 

( tion is commenced in the City Hall or in the P. 

ng. This makes it neces: that lawyers should un 

) S t ns of law ind he cifference bet een them. Te i 
is is of litthke moment. lo itors it means” uncertaint 

eX| d, worst I], tisfaction and disgust with the adn 


RECENT GERMAN HISTORIES. 


November 


d with so many v 


BERLIN, 
* ERMAN historical literature has lat ly been enriche 
J able publi 


4 
<4. 


ations which are of general international interest that I 


eashort review of them in your columns will find a hearty welco1 
The most important contribution to modern historiography is Leopold 
RR e’s ‘ History of the World,’ the | two volun f which will be 


Nations and the Greeks’ (‘ Die dlteste historisch¢ 





e | Voll rgruppe dd 
Griecl ) In this work the celebrated author offers us the final result 
more than fifty years of study In the first volume he gives a synopsis of t 
origin and fall of the Asiatic kingdoms, Babylon, e, Assyri 
Per d of Egypt and then makes Greece the centre of his deducti 
and conclusions, The collision of the Per n empire with little Hellas 


le of the leaders of the Athenian der racy down tot 


| gs 
lecisive n ‘ of the Peloy sian war, conclude the first volume, wl 
! cond is devoted to a fascin: ting sketch of the devel pment of the Gr 
genius and intellect down to Alexander the Great; to the formation of 


the oth 


ms on the one hand and to Carth we and Sicily on 


ork will consist of five or six series, each containing two or thre 
full series will be published yearly. There is a wondertu 





vitality d freshness of mind in Ranl who as a true scholar has left h 
mark on t literature of our age, not only in his own works but by f i 

a school which does great credit to his name and to historiography in gen 
His disciples—men like Mommsen and Sybel, Curtius and Waitz, G 
brecht d | ] Wattenbach and Max Duncker- -occupy or have o \} 
the chairs of history in the German universities. Lhe influ the: 

as president of the Historical Commission of Munich, which every 
lishes half a dozen most important works on German history, makes itself { 
among the educated classes at large, and, by the encour rement given to 





younger aspiring talents, increas circle of those who devote themsely 
to the dy of history. 
Ranke’s first wo the ‘ History of the Teutonic and Roman Nati 


*(‘ Geschichte der Germanischen und Romanischen Volker’), 
published as early as 1824. Ile was the first who appreciated the 


Italian, especially the Venetian, archives, and ransacked them for 


of modern history. His ‘Germany in the Timeof the Reformatio 


chiefly based on the above sources, gives quite new ideas of the state of affair 
Europe historians have followed in 
track. Rar 


mention 


that period. English and French 
ke’s works thus far collected already fill forty-eight volumes. | 
* History of the Popes,’ his ‘Life of 


English History in the Sixteenth and Seven- 


among the most prominent his 
Wallenstein,’ his ‘ French and 


teenth Centuries,’ and last, not least, his ‘ I'welve Books of Prussian History’ 


(‘Zwolf Biicher Preussischer Geschichte’), He selects his heroes amon#the 


mighty of earth, the prominent rulers of the world, and less readily dwells on 
the lower and toiling classes ; he best analyzes diplomatic and high political 


problems. Ranke, as a master of the delineation of historical and political cha- 
racters and situations, fascinates his readers by never exhausting his subject, but 
by exhibiting its most remarkable traits from all the different points of view. 


, : 
group ana d veiop 





Better than any other German historian he knows how to 


‘ s and persons. It is, however, one of his few faults that h supposes too 
! ki ledge in his readers, and disdains to go intothe details of histori- 


. man of low stature, not than about five feet four inches 


more 
and with piercing eyes, which do not betray his 
On December 21 he will be eighty-five years old. I remem- 
in the fall of 1870 in the Thiergarten on a 
Metz. ‘‘ Well, sir, 


it time, a noble 


C 
misty day, shortly after the surrender of * said he in tl 


conversation, ‘a gre time, a glorious time is 


Frederic Wil- 


There they walk, there they 


Do you see yonder in the woods the shades of 


I. and of old Fritz appear and disappear ? 


nod happily to each other, there they are delighted with the grandsons and 


greatgrandsons of the men of Rossbach and Leuthen.”’ As if to increase 


the effect of his remarks, while speaking we heard the drum and fife and 


saw the glittering of the swords and helmets of a regiment of soldiers march- 











f ws very t Of ir t 
Mr. Bane s latest volumes The fi 
— | c 
; cf 
' } neru “ 1 
{ 
hv he 1 | , . f 
| 
ently | mor ¢ o facts than t | 
l t M Aa ] R K¢ ] l her ‘ i 
| r& Hut “Ts 1€ 9 tru I 
to ] ih Historv of the W 
1; ‘fa few week 0 I called on him, | 
ve portfolios, each containing the 1 rial for 
I contracted with him. He mi lave noticed 
f his plan ‘You |} w,’ Ranke i, *T I 


had suffered for year d required much of hi 
| ire now 1 n work more than n tormer 
hty-five years, he ems to be more industriot 
Another larg: d important work, whi 
Kanke’s spirit, is the ‘Universal History’ i 
Geschichte in Ejinzeldarstellungen ’), ler the 
Oncke , OF Giesse , tl m¢ cholar who by ] 
im Befreiungskriege’ (Berl G. Grote 187¢ 
new light on the hitherto obscure Eur 
Oncken’s contributors belong to the best he 





ects, and the publishing hot of G. ¢ te ! 
the splendid outfit it gives its bool but i 
taste and command of the best printer d or rs 
tions The work in question sury ‘ Il its pred 
feature to German book-making. As you have ofte 
this great standard history I will confine myself to 
one hundred numbers of which it is planned to « 
ready appeared, so that within about six years the « 
the hands of its subscribers. Professor Hertzbe of 
history of Hellas and Rome, and is now publishing the 


Roman Emperors : 


Crusades ; Briickner, of Dorpat, the life nd times of 
Philippson, of Bonn, the age of Louis XIV. Other 
menced and will be fully published in the of 
again, are still only in preparation. ‘Too I is 
the illustrations of the work rhey are not ! 
commentaries and interpretations of the text, especi 
ancient Egypt, India, and Per Chey are t f 
for India, for instance, the India Office at h 
its richest treasures; and they are eng vit] 
ind beauty that they deserve to be ranked am th 
rt No. 25 (Diimichen’s ‘‘ Egypt’’) tail | 
woodcuts representing the scenery of the troy \ 
most prominent old temples, maps and _ statue I 
great and instructive enterprise has as ound 


so as I know that Mr. ¢ 
Grote, has sold clichés of the originals t 


them the text into the ba 





in. lam 





least single parts, like Diimichen’s Egypt, Lefma 


gl 


Briickner’s Peter the Great, apart from their inte: 


would 











soon find their way to every parlor-tal 
library, of most families. 

As an excellent history for the general reade: 
sion, the illustrated ‘ History of the World,’ by 
firm of Otto Spamer, in Leipzig, is now issuing 
was originally written by Messrs. Corvin and H 
In spite of iarge competition of works of 
Becker, Schlosser, Weber, and others, it 
Germany and Austria alon lhe new edi iv 
three of which are « l The first two 
written by Mr. Corvit third compri | 
down to the Crusades, and is written bv Me l 
Corvin is an author who has had a very event 
eventy years old, but is still as fresh d 


life. 


was taken prisoner lt 


Formerly a Prussian officer, then a revolut 
Itastadct and sen 


ment in the penitentiary. After having served 


don, and there 


from 
United States, 


where for a time he wa colonel 


Kugler, of Tiibingen, has co 


enced to SsS¢ 


, aS War correspondent for 
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f on or the laity. It is well treated by Dr. Clapp, who brin; 


4 


present time, as viewed under the light of modern science. His object is to 
é of the infectious nature of consumption. We regret that hi 
has not thought it well to suggest rules for the guidance of those exposed t 
t d 1s infl ce, or for avoiding it wholly. It is true that he refers f 
vol y to brief rules given by another ; buta final chapter, upon the means of 
warding- or of treating the di e, would have been, we think, not in- 





‘ \ t , wh 4 ive persons who place thei 
nt \ ! IX tificates that their ] sare in a satis- 
f nitary condit id to endorse such certificates from time to time, 
of rl wed inspection It will also report upon the plans of new 
} It starts 1 r t best auspices -~Every amateur who has at- 
t la prof ney on tl rument may hop« » profit by ‘ Dai 
Studies on the Piano,’ by Rafael Joseffy (New York: FE. Schuberth & Co.) 


—The report of the Chesapeake Zodlogical Laboratory ef the Tohns Hoy 


kins University shows that last season, the third, was spent at Beaufort, N. 





i ion singularly rich in opportunities for studying a sea fauna sharply 
istinguished from that north of Cape Hatteras. The development of the 





rustacea was the chief study of the Laboratory. ——With Part 23 of Oncken’ 
‘Allgemeine Geschichte’ (New York : Westermann) begi 


mograph on the Primitive History of the Germanic and Romance I 


1 * ’ , 


1s Dr. Felix Dahi 





in short sections the subject is opened in a methodical and fascinating man- 


ner, and while the text is inte rspers d with woodcuts of prehistoric im 


li 
i 


ple. 


ments, weapons, ornaments, tombs, etc., full-page illustrations beautifully 











represent Ravenna mosaics, there is an imaginary restoration of the pile-vil- 
lage, and a colored map shows the border-line be *n Germans and Romans 
in the time of Trajan —Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have issued a “* Poet’ 
Calendar” for the new year, in which each day is provided with a quotation 
from the four New England poets, Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and Lowell 
fo the admirers of Salvini Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, offers a fine 
nperial ] wraphic portrait of the actor taken during a previous visit 
t int 
Scribner & Co, this year, as last, issue a portfolio of ‘ Proof Impressions 


fir Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas.’ here are fifty plates, and the 
criticism to be made upon them, as compared with their predecessor, is, per 


haps, forestalled by the announcement that the main consideration of the 


present collection has not been an exposition of skill and delicacy of engraving 
d printing, but ‘‘ the artistic value of the designs,” which accounts for the 


less striking impression left by the drawings as triumphs of wood engraving. 
Che compensation suggested, however, is, so far as our memory goes, ample 


d it should also be added that in technical regards the difference to be 


é or is of the slightest. The pictures are on’ loose sheets and printed 
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\ugicr, the ‘*‘ Demi-Monde”’ of M. Dumas, and the ‘* Famille Benoiton” of 


M. Sardou. Obviously this critic prefers M. Sardou to his two rivals, and 
M. Dumas to M, Augier; but he is frank enough to show reasons for 


N ation. 
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° 
the order in which the best French criticism holds them, and which is the 
é t reve! of his own predilection. It is not a little amusing to sé 

takes Dum juit eriously, as if he were a consistent philosopher 
lecl i vy tru 





4 \ \N then ves, What is the estimate th y are to form of the Whig 
M I yan is ready ith reply. Fox was, accordi 

latest biog pl r, “‘our first g tatesman of the modern school.” The 

se i id one as far as sound goes, but there is a difficulty in giving it 


ny meaning consistent with the facts of Fox’s life. By the modern school 
is intended, we presume, the class of statesmen who have held 
the first Reform Bill, such as Russell, Peel, Aberdeen, Palmerston, the pre- 

nt Lord Derby, and the like. How are we to find a pl 
this body of serious and respectable politicians? With Lord Melbourne, i: 


deed, he might claim kindred, but his lordship, in spite of his too frequent 


d power since 





ace for Fox amongst 


oaths. and his late rising, was quiet, humdrum, business-] ke person com- 
pared with tl youthful rhetorician who found some recreation from his 

rio xietie t Brooks’s in playing at politics in the House of Commons, 
Che truth is that the most marked characteristics of modern statesm inship 
have no relation to Fox but that of contrast. The members of a modern 
mi try are, or invari ly iffect to be, men of sound weight and re pecta- 

lity. Fox’s escapades shocked a society which was not straight-laced. 
From the time of Pitt downwards the profession of politics has become mor 
and more of a serious and, to say the truth, a rather dull trade. To debate 


the minute details of uninteresting measures is the chief occupation of M.P.’ 


n the nineteenth century. Can any one bring himself to imagine that Fox 


Da 


who even when in power seems to have sat up late of a night at Brooks’s, 
d to have gone down late in the morning to his office, was the parent of 
the Parliamentary officials who work as hard to serve the public as a set of 
merchants’ cler] ) gain the favor of their employer? 
A marked feature, again, of modern public life in England is the 
attentio hown by leading politicians to social and economical ques- 
tions, Of all the contemporaries of Fox, not one, except Lord Shel- 


yuurne, would have found himself in ympathy with the sociological in- 


terest of the present day. Can any one fancy the Whig dandy pre- 
siding at a social-science congress or delivering a lecture, say on tem- 
peran to a body of Sunday-school children hungering and_ thirsting 
for the buns and tea which are to make up for the dulness of the distin- 
guished gentleman’s address? Another note of modern English statecraft 
is almost instinctive deference to national as contrasted with Parliamentary 


opinion. ‘This characteristic had already in Fox’s time be 


y 
i - 5 


un to distinguish 





all really influential politicians Chatham, Pitt, and even George III. 
learnt sooner or later that public opinion was a force which counted for more 
than the votes of every M.P. who could be purchased for money or influenced 


spirit or by rhetoric, The favorite son of Lord Holland started in 


his father’s cynical contempt for the public, and with a Whig’s 





exaggerated veneration for the House of Commons. He bullied printers and 


rs’ devils ; he opposed the liberty of the press ; he defended corruption, 


even when it was too rank to be sanctioned by Rigby or by Lord North ; and 


ne made 


himself, without any cause, the apologist for the most odious 
ncroachment upon individual rights which even George III. ever attempted. 


C 
Fox, no doubt, was young when he volunteered to assist the court in the 


ttempt to plunder the Duke of Portland of his estates; but, after all, youth 
is compatible with common 


sense, and we cannot imagine that the youngest 


junior lord who has held office for the last fifty years would commit a folly 


| 


like the folly of Fox in making himself an ally of Sir James Lowther. There 


is, we admit, a certain charm in boyish imprudence, even when dashed with a 


ouch of equally boyish cynicism ; but boyish recklessness, whatever its merits, 


is not a characteristic of any modern school. If we are to understand Fox at 
a oad 


to appreciate either his strength or his weakness, we must dismiss 


Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s fine phrase and find some description for Fox which a little 


better fits the facts than does that of “first great statesman of the modern 


} 
novi, 


D> 


Che true key to Fox’s career, at any rate during his early years, is to be 


found in the then prevailing admiration for a kind of character as typical of 


the age in which he lived as it is foreign to the moral conceptions of the nine- 


teenth century. He was ‘‘ the man whose ‘ good heart’ compensated for a 





thousand indiscretions”; he was the Charles Surface of fashionable society, 
He was genial, amusing, well-read in light litera- 
He hunted, he 


e, and still better versed in all the follies of high life. 





drank, he gambled, he lost, and when he lost soothed his creditors by his wit, 


dD 


ind as long ¢ 


is he had any credit remaining kept even his ‘‘ Jerusalem Cham- 
) a § ‘ 


** The Early Histor 
f Lor 


vy of Charles James Fox. By George Otto Trevelyan, M.P., author of ‘ The 
Life and Lett dM Longmans ; New York: tlarper & bros. 180 


lacaulay mndoi 
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Dec. 16, 1880] 


‘in aroar. When the day came he “ paid up,” or rather (which 





racteristic of the ‘‘ man of a good heart’) let his father pay up for him, lik 
1, Life was a gan nd Charles James I ved it like ag 
in! t her } Ss expenst His fatl t is f to say 
into e spirit of ft flair as did 1 le ¢ a aii 
nd his good humor would ov f haractet ‘ 
I e Lord Hol | to have sé v 5 t | | 
! t | | hip must have ied | es witl ‘ 
tion th f Charles wasted the tre l father | coll ere \ 
plenty more money to be got from the source whence the { v hw 
derived—viz., the public treasury—and that Lord Holland’s son, who had 
already the ball at his feet, could easily, by using the a vhich his father had 
p! ctised, end his life at least as rich a man as his father. Moreover, it was 
‘t in social life only that Fox resembled Charles Surface. He carried into 
politi s exactly the qualities of the good-hearted reprobate whose faults were, 
in the eyes of the audience whom Sheridan addressed, more than redeemed 





by freedom from hypocrisy and a somewhat maudlin affection for the uncle 


who had tipped him as a boy. It is at first sight, indeed, hard to believe 
that the young man who could abet the infamous attempt to plunder the Duke 
f Portland had even the dubious virtues attaching to the possession of a 


good heart; but consideration of Fox’s subsequent career and a candid sur- 


vev of the 


Fi x’s errors were the Indiscretiol 


facts brought forward by Mr. Trevelyan pretty clearly prove that 


f a clever lad drunk with vanity, spirits, 


and rhetoric, and given, as is the way with clever lads, to hold a paradox to 


be better than an argument, and unreal cynicism to be the true sign of gen- 
uine honesty. When he attacked the marriage law, when he defended cor- 
ruption, when he invented quibbles in defence of injustice which would have 
r d the blush on the cheek of an Old Bailey lawyer, he was, it seems—and 


we believe that in the main this is the true explanation of his conduct—merely 


} 





spirits of a school-boy, the conceit of a dandy, and the 
ks’ unte-room to the House of 


recklessness of a gambler. Brooks’s was the 
Commons, and a young g¢ ntleman who came into the house after getting 
drunk at Brooks’s ght into the debate the spirit of the Club. 


naturally brou 
[here is, too, even at Fox’s worst, a touch of the merits of Charles Surface. 


His attack on Lord Hardwick's Act was utterly silly and indefensible. His 





indignation at the R yal Marriage Act admits of more apol 





though Mr. Trevelyan hardly perceives this, utterly wrong-headed. But that 
a young man should neglect his interest even to pursue his hobbies gave to 


judicious observers some faint hope of reformation. When Charles Surface 


refuses to sell his uncle’s picture, calm reflection tells one that he is a fool, 
and that a wise man or a self-denying man ought to have sold every stick 


he had to pay off his debts. But then a wise ora lf-denyi g person would 





| 
sever have te » pass in which Charles stood l evnicisn SB 

never have come to € pass in which laries st 1, and cynicism itself can- 
not deny that a man who has the vices, is the better for having the uncalcu- 
lating sensibility, of a boy Thus it was with Fox. We can hardly say that 


any one step in his early career was creditable to his sense, but every one 
feels pleased that the future Whig should at any cost have broken with the 


Court. 


That Fox was during his early life nothing much better than a man whose 
follies were in part atoned for by a vein of generous feeling will probably be 
admitted, but admirers who see in him ‘‘ our first great statesman of the 


modern S¢ hool oa 


nection with the patriotic efforts of a glorious manhood. You cannot ¢ xplain 


vill urge that the errors of a dissipated youth have no con- 


the character of the political saint by pointing to the faults committed before 
his conversion by the political reprobate. This is, no doubt, partly true, and 


the biographer who, like Mr. Trevelyan, breaks off the history of his hero 


just before his hero has begun to turn aside from the error of his ways, places 


his readers and critics in great difficulties ; nevertheless we insist on Fox's 


character in vouth just because we believe that it really does throw light on 


the achievements and failures of his later life. We yield to no one in admi- 


ration of the small band headed by Fox who, in the darkest days of reaction, 
held firm against fearful odds to their belief in the cause of freedom and 
justice ; but the most ordinary knowledge of the general outlines of English 


7 1 


history is sufficient to convince any one but a biographer ora eulogist that 
) ; gray 5 





Fox, with all his astounding eloquence, with his high abilities, with his power 
of attaching friends with an attachment extinguished neither by defeat nor by 
death, with his generous sensibilities, and with the advantage of being (as 


Liberals must believe) on the side of humanity, of justice, and of tr 





failed as a statesman to a degree in which hardly any other English | 


of equal ability has failed either before or since the time when Fox was th 
adored chief of the Whigs. Now, if we ask what was the cause alike of his 
failure and of efforts more glorious than much success, we are almost driven 
to ascribe both the one and the other to the qualities which mark every act of 
his early years. 

From the time when he entered Parliament to the day of his death, Fox's 
success was marred by three defects which are as patent during the years when 
he led the Whigs as during the years when, in mere boyish recklessness, he 


posed as the leader of the most reckless of the Toric 


Nation. 
































yVmpathnet ad ent silastic men | K that kind I judg ent w 
foll s feel that their leader is alwavs t pre tative of com Cl 
l} tat vho could beli 1 say the t f ] W 
1 eve l t | t I \\ t | \ a ve 
; of + ry for y t \ ky Se 
t! , he rey lt of his ge H 
f Lord H ‘ M Act Kags ! s of tl 
Royal M ge A ‘ \ 1 } lement far ) tl 
pa i t ex erated | 1 rad t ol witl 
in human perf ibility The « es wl t] r] , ‘ Fox 
ul the ve it ] provisions of the English 1 t law wet sM 
Prevelyan explains personal The ex} 1 is correct, t it , 
lutely fatal to any claim for Fox to statesm judgment An € sel 
leficiency, amply acco ed for by th ls of Fox's early luca = 
something like incapacity to preciate t 1X lL owe t of « ‘ 
Chatham, Pitt George II] wer lly wh I Wavs } 
ed to that confidence in « racter wl is t sti | t 5 . 
sometimes the w < po t, of h Il ol hy ‘ i Fox w € { 
| essed cynic His own ger y of ul t ' 
but his father’s teachir ( bined | { ‘ \ Bie 
vit ut the wel f understa gy Cilhic ¢ } 
favor of respectability which exer h pre ‘ 
luct of ordinary | lis] It is v t t \ 
cw I connection \ Fox and i R , 
lt » I u it ] eT st 4 I h 4 ire 1 { 
during the portion of his life narrated by Mr. Trevelyat \I . t 
an error as was ever committed by a celebrate 
tween Fox and North—sprang directly from his failur erceive that no 
number of votes could make to him o Ss] v fort { the 
coalition with men whom he had for years deno ‘ ving 
the block. In this, the one crowning folly of } fe fy ’ edi 
is | g Suoseque to tl pe | 1 My V1 \ \ \ presume 
place |} hero’s « ver ), Fox showed ly | character 
but | 1 great failing ( red, it must be ced, by B 
regular Whigs of the day)—a want of por t t ‘ 
to publ pinion, As is often the « e wit! I x \ 
to the remnants of a creed whic! had int . . , 
hurled inst Pit d the K for ve 
that is, for appealing from Parliament to t se of t ly 
out of keep g wi h the views tert ed ¢ \ vyeven t! st 
moderate of Whigs ; but they are completely in ke gv Wi he tl es of 
the yout] ful l vy despet » who su ] rted tl 9 { P { » make 
Luttrell member for Middlesex in fia of t \ { the « oO Che 
plain truth is that the W s never recovere { 1783 they 
had ¢ rid of the tw 1 cts { } I \ wi 
was probably the dullest speaker wh« it ( of 
Parliams if them tor i tt l t l cl ter vho 
ould show t Liberalism mig! t \ ! \ 1 piety 
t us agitation for Par ¢ vor m wv f l final 
enun¢ ion of tl | om that P ] 1 the real 
overeign of England 
I) me analysis of Fox’s us¢ rw! ey the 
istakes of his career also shows t R ire of re ess, 
If he ! iV I lv } d i c 1 = 7 I ? H Tt d- 
ers 1 ist hye refu ¢ ) a , S e} € ed t the 
pu who fi tnesse | S ! Ss ve! ! ] c- 
ter Irom th which | t si Ss ol l T Iie w to 
the generation whom he delighted emb« t of youthful ess of 
heart, which in its very errors p1 ‘ g st t 1 hy \ Fox 
had d tenfold more than the virtues which the most enthusiastic ad- 
mi Ss of “a go 1 heart "’ « d attribute to Charles Surface he posse sed 
ar yed a power d steadfastness of sympathy very rare i n Eng- 
lishmar His s vy to nobleness « ensated for the defects of his 
jud nt Hatred of oppression de him lous half of the pe ple 
of India, l t Lime en all Europ vas driven \ vith | ind in- 
dignation at the horrors of the Reign of Terror, kept him true to the cause 
f freedom. His statesmanship and his friendships were but two sides of the 
same generous, sympathetic nature. Generosity and geniality are not, it may 
urged, statesmanship This is so, and the fact that noble sentiment does 
not « ] statesman t lispense with political insight is at bottom the 


reason why Charles James Fox will never take a high rank in the list of Eng- 





lish mit But there are seas entiments of a public man 
re f even more conseque etot than his poli y. Such was the 

xl when Fox was the hero and rer of the Wh To keep 
alive, in the face of a narrow-minded court and of a panic-stricken people, 
the belief in freedom 1 | ty at a time wl liberty and philanthropy 


had ssociated with the horrors of the Reign of Terror, was the duty 
f Fox hat he and his friends were true to freedom when she was deserted 








{ I itheult to discuss and impossible to settle, and that in 
‘ oO would hardly be likely to find a better authority than Ten- 
nself, But. t Tennysonian, one would say, must reflect pensively 
sai when he sees it so simply and indeed starkly 
l her rhe alternative is that such caprices are of n epi- 
’ l are really alien to tl poet’s real ¢ us ; but this 
would invol the corollary that we only get the latter in 
iv legant and sub mental mechanism that it is 
rit f It is either, they would say, the contained and 
( 1 of Maud,” « h inspiration 
| \ ] t t » was the true Tennyson but 
Vays t intin 1 that their favorite is 
i of ble we hip, l resent the notion that his 
t mere! itt Perhaps th are right ; only one 
l mething dif from what Mr. Tennyson is apt to give 
‘ he ‘I himself go,” or prefer the unbroken mainte- 
I ¢ Lhe latter ym mes ure little ene ugh, on 
t tu more i the rece ventures of the laureate have 
, » ¢ intment, d cumulatiy warning that to 
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‘ had | 1 but in inletely delivered rhe first three poen 
in the pre volu 1 lil ‘ i of themes by Mrs. France 
H 1 Burnett, it may be f tll) f i, which means that they are 
popularly patheti The ‘f Revenge” ballad is well known, a 1 lso th 
‘Def of I k \ with its ded 1 to the Pri s Alice, and th 
** De Profundis,” and some of the shorter pieces. ** In the Children’s Hospi- 
tal’ is affecting in tl 1e way with ‘* The May Queen,” though it is prop- 
erly brief. ‘‘ ‘J Village Wife ; or, The Entail” is in Northern dialect, and has 
Ii the humor of the character, though yr in Tennyson, however good it 
may | lways makes one stare. ‘‘ TI yage of Mreldune” is cleverly told, 
{ Sir Tohn Oldcastle, Lord Cobham,” and ‘‘ Columbus” are the best 

is of the volume; in both there is true dramatic fire, both are carefully 
individualized, and the latter has a striking dign striking 
enough to be called Shaksperian if it were not it wer 
The inets and shorter poems are of vary lines on 
Sir John Franklin we get down to the plain it often 

eems imminent, the laureate’s skill generally contrives to conceal. 


and Legends’ recall with singular precision the 














lays in which Macaulay celebrated the legends of ancient Rome. They gis 
the story with all the explicitness of prose, they have a metrical jingle that is 
easy to » pace with, and, considered as poetry or even a sympathetic render- 
ing in verse of ancient poetic stories, they have the same false ring, the same 
hard, metallic echo, They a several degrees superior in point of diction, 
und now 1 then one 1s to be in the n some felicity of 
expression justly to be called poetic; on th , they lack the un- 
blus! 4 nce merits of } as poetic cadence, and 
the thrilling spiritedness, whic dd their extreme popularity for the ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.’ Profe listinguished Greek scho- 
lar but an experienced trans rong justification to spea! 
thus strongly of his defect But surely the beginning of his introduction is 
trong justification 
OM f ol 1! 
use of 
And m strain 
W if 





heart is | 


Let novel-w 





riters ¢ 


my Doric song.”’ 


loggerel it does not take too fi 





> anear » ree Prize, 





though the note of d erel, so to speak, is an indefinite one, and in regard to 
it doctors often enough disagree, the menace it bears to the ballad-form is 
well known. But fessor Blackie, it may be remembered, is an advo- 


ballad-form as a medium for even the hexameter of 


tomer, and it is natural that when he comes to render in his own language not 
Hlomer *k themes only, he should select it. The ballad-form has its 





} 1 
Own Vaiu aen 
if 


who are fond of it as: 


e, no one will deny; but should say 
Pers 


’s lays are of 


ae | “17 
neither Will any one 


rent 


y, 


we 


it ever fails to satis y insuffc in narrative. ns 








rative (and Professor Blackie 








course all narrative) will her 


, find their notion subjected to all the ten 


sion it will bear. use of it is one thing, and finding it adequate 
ient lly another. 


»* 


of 


Greece is wh 


perhaps, unjust to charge upon it the failure of Professor Blackie’s employ- 
ment of it, and it is, of course, open to any one to doubt whether a poet who 
has felt ‘‘a tingling in his veins” at the thought of the ‘‘ muse of old Heilas,” 
in any but the loosest and most general manner, would be likely to addre 
her so 
‘* Muse of old Hellas, wake ag ! 
in v rtp i ) ! 





hat is the way in which one might invoke the muse of old England or old 
otia, but hardly that of ‘‘old” Ilellas. The ‘‘ Classic strain” disappears 
} I 
‘ly in the flood of ‘* Got! minstrelsy,” and it would not be difficult to 
ind novels fully ‘*Doric’’ as Professor Blackie’s song. Let the reader 
hink of the Cyclops in a passion and then read (p. 107) : 
ak led the seas with weeping; 

His big ro i eve was red ; 

His hair he tore like forests 

Fro ig 





me asks himself inevitably if it is not an attempt to apply the spirit and 


unner of Mother Goose 


to Greek mythology. Or this, from the ‘‘ Chorus of 


oem ‘* Theseus’ 





‘ } a } 
g Maidens” in the ] 


“ The lot, the lot, the bloody lot ! 
Lut why this dinsome cheering ? 
"Tis he! ‘tis he! Greek mothers, see 


The kingly youth appearing !"’ 


owever, the ** Chorus of all the People ”’ 
amous is Thebes, by thy birth m 
Son of A I 


mortal, 











en braver ) 
ace with the gods when Oly mpus’ e portal 
Flew open to welcome Jove's club-t ng son’ 


stifies to the inadec Read as prose the 


ords would be well enough, but metrically it is not exaggeration to say the 





form is 


] 


much better adapted to celebrati: 


ig the wonders of ‘‘ The Pimlico Pa- 
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vilion ” than toa Greek chorus, and is handled by Thackeray with a 1 h CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—III 
icer sense of its capacities than by ] rol, Blac K1e, : 
: igs : : : , . , ] Lis pity that Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Lear » Draw The Story « 
Neither is it exaggeration to say that the author Olive i 1) — ’ , , 
: ] “oe . Pa) . . : : Young Designer’ (Putnams) t { . 
ws al is keen appre ion of the classic spirit as Pre : ickie. The ; ; 
ri ; ‘ ts title it might } u sed { { very 
ulty is notoriously quite inde pel lent of erudition, and is, @ friov7, as likely ‘ ; : P fi 
eH, oar ‘7 , , P ok oe : ty { £ ihe { t se i « ] s,\ I re iW t 1 
» be met with in a Boston y lady as in an Ed irgh Greciat We ' ‘ee ; ; 
ae aN Le ag } } ’ . , compre nsion, almost make the \ l for tl t 
not mean to intimate that the author of ‘ Under the Olive’ is not learnes ther sat a nd , : 
i . : i e are | wes i p t ¢ rs Ler 8 
the notes appended to her little volume tes to the contrary, and in- : which 3 : hi , 
ae a is : ies voliul hich ti OL ui Fe r ¢ TS ae | i vw 
d are witness of wide information : quotations from Hegel, Stendhs od ‘XIX ; th ] 
‘ i . 5 ig ‘ racments OF wi. fajori s rse Witl ean ( t oe 7. oe ecu 
Mrs. Browning, Max Miiller, Mahaffy, Dowden, Paul de Saint-Victor, | ti ; = ‘ : 
“er : : comparative anatomy, ge xy, contour levels, the Alps, 1 “ inte 
Michelet, J. Addington Symonds, and many other authorities contributing to ; ; L white ol : ae Res 
J a ase ise i ‘ j ny boy or girl, while the varied and sk ul } tral Willi | cu { 
he explanatory lore of the poems, and furnishing a more or less complete | ; . 3 4 de hte st “fs 
’ a a: 1: . a or teach direct les ns of truth and uty te We 
compendium of what has been said in admiration and criticism of Greek | _ |, es ee oS ; : 
: 1 s. } rated give some lil m mor tn au ot t 2 Wwe 
literature—rather too strictly conte mporary, perhap , to be of permanent | prepar l to advi = i ea ’ 
7 a prepared Uk uC Ise ents, a i ¢ ic? ‘ i 
value, but more interesting to read than a classical dictionary after some one | : a , i 1a} , ’ ’ 
’ é : S : oe | work for themselves, we will also mention t ! sef 
has been at the pains to collect them. ‘The poems are in great part lyrical, | ees er eae - ‘ : 
‘ . 1 é or | } rignt metnoas OF ¢ cauon, im Vv i 4 
with interspersed dramatic pieces, monologues, and narratives. lo the | f a oe 4 ! : | ' 
> 7 4.5 as iV Hanaiea, t i t ul ma t > 
vric Muse,” ‘‘ To the Poetess (Sappho),” ‘* Sophoc les, ** Euripides, | , ’ : 
| ig ee PI I it. | la Wi l t 
‘* Helena, Herakles,” ‘‘ Antinous, Artemis,” and so on, are a few of | : =$ OY 
| i ] { ae * il ’ ‘ 
the titles; the Greek orthography is generally employed, even to Kypris, by | 
the way. ‘There are many notes, not unnaturally, of which the modern quali- pie compar 1 my ( Tr t 
. . ‘ ‘ é : : sl 11 ! ‘ 
ty is in curious contrast to the theme and action. Tor example 
; | than tru e Frenc ls 1 l 
IOPHON | not my fault if drawing 1 lly t c 
“Halt Whats st thou ? Is it, then, come to this! lo me drawing Is imply a mode of re 7 ry \ 
[Zh ‘ 7 pons."* | e which ¢ rave em on tl mind | ¢ 
is amusing, considering the title of the poem, ‘‘S hocles.””. Mr. Swinburne’s l hardly Py that drawing 1 | 5 | 
classicism sometimes receives the flattery of imitation in preference to class yet how many ju would . ‘ 

} } 1 ( il suits eri y t property, the avy ti the 1 
cism at first hand, though the resemblance is largely metrical and so : sdiypeeany S “Me, ie 
loubtl tier | a _ ; gts eh e Sy ; : ponsibilities of an architect or con tor, { ( | 

uubtless factitious. n the main there is a great dea oetic feeling evinced, ; , ° 
daoul es fac tious ; ul n t € great de Lot p eu beeling ¢ ince : pl ee You should have heard ce: , vVe 
not a little poetic ardor even, and often a commensurate expression of the . sist liscuss these questions { it . : 
i 
same. The Goethe translations are close, and yet smooth and not unpoetic. 1 judges understand very perf \ 
Susan Coolidge’s ‘ Verses’ are as unpretending as their title. The | educated classes are ignorant of the langu of \ 
author’s muse is of a grave, tender, pensive cast of inspiration, and most of Phe phrase ‘‘ public minister” 1 Sa oy 
m i peal C ae i Mill cl 1 us ‘ 
the lyrics that the book contains are penetrated with a mild seriousness that is s a — TO. ? i 
, at ease in her task. F« nother i ce ( k ‘ 
perhaps their main attraction. Of other than their moral qualities it is diffi- ae ee —_ a aa } , : 
‘ snould nave iispen i OL ier ith ena \ l z - 
cult to speak positively, since in workmanship they are chiefly remarkable fo ee ae a Sa er ae Oe Sr ie eer oe 
. . - ‘ é ¢ ciated in our Minds Wii a ie ZO i I } 
Samm of thilamdia nteimead aud cst ee o_o i 
» absence of blemish. A ¢ itaine l and quiet diction, and a kind of well- | or “transparent plang On pp. 51, 152 
bred air denoting a decent rhetorical reserve and literary equipoise, may be a eels él a ' ; j 
id to characterize them ; here and there, for example, this plainly holds in baal ma A wat uncderian ; i on @, as 
check any disposition towards what a less careful writer would consider the benaresel PY , rn ee ee 7 . 
¢ eu L de ree a5 \ bili’, A < ( i 
] gitimate pathetic or otherwise emotional tendency of the theme. There is removable in SeCE 1 edition 


considerable metrical variety, but in general little effort or ambitiousness of Mi 


any kind, and the distinction happily laid down in the Prelude is closely 








served terest by juvenile readers, w * ywever, W i \ n no 
“ Poems are heavenly things, | desire to emulate his example, as elders often t t v« \ Phe 
one ma ‘ape epee they grow, too, considerable concession to the bounds of p1 \ Ly, i | , n 
: Pate Oe ult t would under the ci lg \ 
1 1 on earthly trees, ] } 5 oy in every pr rly t | h 





; en u i the re tal of h . Ss ‘ l 1 | ‘ avy g 
Ihe Goodale sisters in ‘ All Round the Year’ will, perhaps, disappoint gone through the experience in the 1 ; ee eee ye 
those of their many adimirers who have looked for a fuller and maturer note mugeglers, and, later, the t t { ' ‘ 
in their next volume of verse. This includes the thirty poems already pub- | jnyoluntary stowaway. Some imaginatiy ; ed to accept the floatine wa 
lished under the title ‘ In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers,’ and the rest of paradise at h acts ; oie ok te P ss ci ad nal 
its contents is of precisely the same quality as that of these. We, at any rate, ptain elin ] » ; } 
are not among the disappointed, and had concluded that the progress shown Conti WW only t 1. f a 
in the last volume was all that could fairly be demanded of such charming | 4} 


freshness and simplicity until experience of life should add its inspiration to Capt. C. W. Hall's ‘ Drifting Round the W Lz Adventi yy 


that of maturing powers. Many of these verses are delightful ; indeed, they se try] TENG 




















y . S \ of 
ieves the narrow gamut of their themes and treat- | coyenty- words, divided | 
effect of monotony in general ; but they are as ma- | follow |] | : ' 
ture, we venture to say, as their successors written twenty years hence will be 1 u t Neve t "\ 
if the authors of them continue their placid existence ‘tin Berkshire with th is t] f | ry 
wild flowers,” as their best friends must after all wish it may be their happy | we sh ’ ; f ‘ nari é 
Mr. Gilder’s ‘ The New Day: a Poem in Songs and Sonnets’ is a secor x.. Te * sx to Icel: r , but thatw 
edition of a work published five years ago, but we mention it here becaus« he extent of our go a ture. 7 ! lt e less t half i 
will be new to many readers and deserves to have a wider audience than per- y t size (372 ‘ ves), <As Great I 1 is not left behind till p. 287, tl 
haps its exclusiveness of style and thought has hitherto won for it. It is, at a ler of the ~ round t] kd is crow | » |e } a | red 
all events, an unusual piece of workmanship by an artificer who takes the | , » which ia cinbly wrenoctercus. Piss! "1 rdingly 
delight of a true artist in his work. It is undoubtedly more than this—a sus- - “* d and confirmed ¢ the —. | t ft n citing 
‘ tained effort of genuine inspiration, using terms in a popular sense and bear- | poetry, we call his attention to t] perver ns { Coleridge cn p. 185. 17 he 
ing in mind that genuine poetry, rare as it is, n ay be disti minor } 7 ustrations é t | none 
Whether the burden of the ‘The New Day ’ is to bear t seem to have been ex f 1e tex 
strain of the mysticism Mr, Gilder has apparently imposed upon it, at som Capt. Hall d s ent chapter to the fate of the privateer known 
expense of simplicity and with deliberateness, is ¢ pen to question Une in the War of 1812 t} } g Leaser, a 1 it cer ly furnish good 
tempted to say it ought to have a key ; the illustratik ns, pretty as they are, be- | opportunity for the display of his descriptive powers. This incident is re- 
ing insufficiently symbolical. corded in fourteen | ‘a in Mr. Benson J. Lossing Storv of the United 
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hon f 1 wack naw \ G M.D.,F.R.S. Voli. (Lon d New York : Macmillan 
h ' ns] ( 1880. )}—] is eaking stud s of physi ry are to be con- 
, , , : 
28) . , or ¥ ~ 1 the appearance of this work, which for them will take the 
f ‘ only f _ - I the German curriculum is so well fi by the text-books of 
Def ] } nee IN Hoppe-Seyl Phough Dr. Gamgee main obje tis to pre 
} to x rant ‘ ty | i net ount of the t Ivan in physiolo- 
forme! It i = : h | ynol performed his ork in th pirit of 
: . I I > . 
f ‘ ‘ ‘ ae ‘ n} r. QOnthe contrary, his own investigations and _ his personal 
, Vala Dp. 201 \n- peri he laboratory ble him to make valuable Iditions to ou 
- e Goat, : MI p. 23 \ +] ledg his departme f sci e, and to pronounce a critical judg 
f } 1 t ( ‘ t nt por experimge tal } Is w ll h he d scrib ; Neither d es he 
, , ( K | ! | f 1 rously to tl onsideration of the purely chemical prob- 
f f vel : t . i to the tissue 1 where the better elucido- 
ol n of ect seems to r teresting digressions int 
) ) tt f the x the 1 ( lology histology et 
| } (} f f tl ul] gy, histology, 
P t to ] } f ' It con- Nearly lf of the | r to the des ription of the 
© four 1 = f ' | ' h th he. | blood, ar re than one-third of the remainder is occupied by a discussio1 
: ; , : 
, Kd Onvrl Hist \ a ( hye tir icl I the lie tissues, these being the two dire tions In whic! physiciog1 
, ead ; ' cal cl try perhaps made most important advance For the chap 
? } ‘ . r 
on, childs \ e Dum 7 C f ( mre | , er on the contractile ti ‘ which co ins very interesting historic 
tory of gl 1 »] not t . | to | | lar i it « he various theories which have been held in regard to the source 
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